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Bush... 


By Sharon Gaudin 
NEWS EDITOR 


Hundreds of cheering 
supporters crowded the Wil- 
liston Fire House on Oct. 24 
to see Presidential Candidate 
George Bush. The vice presi- 
dent flew into the Burlington 
International Airport at 4:30 


_ that afternoon on one ofmany 
whirlwind campaign stops, as_ 


the election reaches its home 
stretch. 

Bush commented on his 
lead over Gov. Dukakis in the 
polls. He said in front of a 
cheering crowd, “Don’t let up. 
Don’t take anything for 
granted...We’ve got to go all 
the way to election day.” 

The vice president focused 


Jackson... 


By Cassy Phares 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson came 

to the Valley Air Hangar, in 
South Burlington, on Oct. 24 
to speak on behalf of Massa- 
chusetts’ Gov. Michael 
Dukakis’ presidential cam- 
paign. 

He opened his speech with, 
“I love Vermont. Let’s win 
again!” 

Jackson then spoke of the 
“mean-spirited signals” of 
George Bush’s presidential 
campaign. He explained that 
Bush has said he wants to 
make America gentler, but 
his actions go against his 
words. “When he dismisses 


lion who have no medical in- 
surance, that won’t make us 
a gentler nation,” was just 
one of the examples Jackson 
gave of Bush’s actions. 
Jackson spoke of the coun- 
try’s poor. “I can proudly say 





the trauma of nearly 40 mil-' 


on the nation’s economy and 
what he termed the Reagan- 
Bush administration’s part in 
its progress. He said in the 
past eight years 18 million 
jobs have been created, inter- 
est rates have been cut in 
half, and more Americans are 
at work than ever in history. 

“These aren’t statistics. 
These are human lives we’re 
talking about. Families. And 
I want to keep families strong,” 
Bush stated. 

When he asked, “Are you 
better off today than you were 
eight years ago?” the crowd 
responded with cheers and 
chants of “George, George, 
George!” 

The vice president also 
stated, “I would like to be the 


president working with our 
allies; working with the Rus- 


sians to ban chemical war- 
fare from this earth.” 

He went on to say he 
planned to maintain Amer- 
ica’s military strength. 

Bush numerously accused 
his opponent of running away 
fromhis record. “I’m not going 
to let him take it [the presi- 
dency] away from me. We're 


more Americans are work- 
ing. Yes, but there are 30 
percent more poor working 
people. That won’t make us a 
gentler nation,” he said. 

He talked about the ago- 
nies the United States has 





been facing over the past eight 
years. He said the crime rate 
is up; 600,000 family farmers 
are in debt; drugs are in; and 
there are more working 
women who still can’t break 
the poverty level. 






going to keep the line,” the 
Republican said. 

He continued, “They say 
give ‘em hell..., I just tell the 
truth and they think it’s hell.” 

Holding the rally at the 
Williston Fire House proved 
to be symbolic of a dominant 
message Bush was trying to 
convey. “Iam pledged to make 
this a kinder, gentler nation. 
I want neighbors to help their 
neighbors...volunteerism...” 
Bush continued, “It’s a fight. 
for America’s future and I 
want to be your president.” 

Contrary to the waving 
American flags and the high 
school band playing march- 
ing songs inside the fire 
house, not everyonein Willis- 
ton that day was a Bush sup- 
porter. Vocal opponents lined 


‘the street outside the fire 


house, braving the rainy 
weather and the Secret Serv- 
ice guards. 
Afew opponents inside the 
building broke out into chants 
of “Hang Bush” during the 
vice president’s speech. But 
they were quickly squelched 
by security guards. 
However, most of the crowd 


“To all of that agony Bush 
says ‘be happy, look up there’s 
a Quayle in the sky,” Jackson 
said emphatically asthe crowd 
cheered. 

He addressed the 1988 
presidential campaign as not 





being about liberal vs. con- 
servative, but about forward 
vs. backwards. “Let’s go for- 
ward my friend,” he said. 
The Democrat listed the 
changes Dukakis plans to 
make if he is elected and said 


Political parties vie for Vt. 


were Bush supporters. 

Robert Stafford, a promi- 
nent Vermont politician of 
long standing, said, “George 
is a man who will keep his 
word. When he says he'll deal 
with the environment and 
make education a center piece, 
you can believe it.” 

Bush ended his visit to the 
firehouse with, “I ask for your 
support. If we carry Vermont, 
you can look back and say, in 
the Williston Fire House you 
met with the next, president 
of the United State:.” 





Photos by Cassy Phares 


they will bring the country 
forward. 


Jackson said, “This cam- 
paign isn’t about passion. It’s 
about direction.” 

"Dukakis will supply equal 
rights for women, women will 
supply the passion,” he said. 

The speech ended with 
Jackson’s idea of keeping hope 
alive. He focused on fighting 
for prenatal care, for daycare, 
money for students and in- 
creased pay for teachers.After 
he stated each idea he chanted, 
“Keep hope alive.” The crowd 
joined in and continued to 
chant the phrase. 

“Love you” were Jackson’s 
last words of the evening. 

There was nothing spec- 
tacular about the hangar 
where Jackson spoke. The 
podium he stood at was a 
garbage can covered with a 
white sheet. No high school 
band played. No flags were 
waved. 

“An event with Jackson is 
an event no matter where 
you have it,” Andre Oliver, 
Dukakis’ Vt. campaign man- 
ager, said. 
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Facts show Bush is better candidate 


With all the political 
rhetoric going on right now, 
one aspect of this year’s 
campaign has been lost and 
that is the facts. When the 
numbers are looked at, the 
evidence seems to point to 
Vice President George Bush 
as the better presidential 
candidate. 

For example, in a Labor 
Day speech given by Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis, he 
stated that this is the 
beginning of the “end of an 
era that benefited only a 
privileged few.” If you look 
at the Census Bureau 
numbers for 1987 you would 
see that the income of the 
lowest 20 percent of the 
population jumped 48.1 
percent. Middle class 
families have had their 
income go from $21,023 in 
1980 to $30,853 in 1987. 
Unfortunately, for those in 
Dukakis’ state, who have 
benefited from the “Massa- 
chusetts Miracle,” this in- 
crease in income might not 
help because they have been 
hit by a 32 percent increase 





Offensive software 


explained, removed 


October 31, 1988 
Dear Editors: 


Recently, two programs on 
the Apple MacIntosh have caused 
some members of the college com- 
munity some concern. Id like to 
set the record straight and at- 
tempt to diffuse any untrue state- 
ments or rumors. 

GoGo Clock was a readily 
available public domain desk ac- 
cessory. I received it last Spring 
as part of a package of utilities 
which included type fonts and 
graphics. GoGo Clock was in- 
stalled with this software. The 
installation was neither inten- 
tional nor unintentional. It sim- 
ply got installed as part of the 
whole package last Spring. 

Obviously the accessory is of- 
fensive. It is also--from a purely 
technical perspective--a fascinat- 
ing and elaborate piece of com- 
puter animation representative 
ofa variety of software programs 


on their insurance rates in 
the last two years. 

Also, distorting the 
numbers is that the figures 
that are usually used are 
taken before taxes, this 
doesn’t take into account 
the changed tax laws of the 
80s. In actuality, family 
income has increased 11.8 
percent from 1982-1987, 
which is the highest and 
longest lasting gain of the 
last 20 years. 

Another misleading state- 
ment is that the middle 
class is being broken up. 
However, the middle three- 
fifths of the country have 
earned nearly 51.8 percent 
of the national income on 
the average, each year since 
1947. During the Reagan 
era, more labor-force par- 
ticipation has also risen to 
64..8 percent, a level which 
hadn’t been attained since 
1958. 

_If the numbers won’t con- 
vince you, then go ahead 
and vote for tax-hike Mike 
and then you can pray for a 
real miracle. 


readily available to the public. 
While it was my intent toremove 
it, I did not. For that I apologize 
to anyone who may have been 
offended. However, let me add 
that no one who ever saw it ex- 
pressed any reaction other than 
amazement, and no one ever di- 
rectly requested its removal to 
me. It has certainly now been re- 
moved. 

The second piece of software, 
Sperm from Space (called SFS 
hereafter), is a game. I take no 
responsibility for this software 
since it was not and is not mine. 
It is not my policy to keep games 
on the Mac. In fact, I usually 
remove games when they appear. 
The Macisused by measagraph- 
ics and design, educational and 
production, machine. 

When I returned this sum- 
mer, SFS and a couple of other 
games were on the Mac. I looked 
at them, found at least the one in 
question somewhat amazing and 
offensive, and removed them all 
from the disk. (Let me add here 
that other games have occasion- 


Letters to the Editors 


|A vote for Dukakis means | 
a better-educated America 


Michael S. Dukakis, gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, is 
the intelligent choice for 
the United States’ next 
president. This is especially 
true when it comes to the 
governor's stand on higher | 
education in comparison to 
Vice President George 
Bush’s stand on the issue. 

Dukakis has promised to 
strengthen the Pell Grant 
program. He has also 
proposed a Student Tuition 
and Repayment System. 
This simple and self- 
supporting system will 
provide college loans for 
those that need them to be 
repaid through payroll 
withholding according to a 
schedule proportionate to 
future earnings. 

Bush, on the other hand, 
has loosely stated he main- 
tains his long-standing 
commitment to Pell Grants 
and Guaranteed Student 
Loans. He doesn’t say any- 
thing about increasing 





ally appeared on the Mac and I 
have removed those when I have 
seen them.) A couple of weeks 
later SFS and another game re- 
appeared on the hard disk. The 
Mac is an unsecured machine. 
Anyone who can enter Koom 209 
can put on or remove programs if 
they know how to use the ma- 
chine. Many faculty, staff and 
numerous students have access 
to 209. Many know how to use 
the Mac. 

It is not my policy to search 
through and throw away other 
people’s files in any computer. 
However, when SFS reappeared 
asecondtime I didremoveit. But 
a week or so later it appeared 
again.(Keepin mind thatit takes 
only 30 seconds to put a game 
like this on the hard disk from a 
floppy disk.) I did not remove it a 
third time. I simply left it there, 
not desiring to simply play cat 
and mouse with whoever was 
doing this. I donot know who put 
it on or who sawit or who used it. 
Again, no one ever requested its 
removal to me. 
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them or reworking the 
system in which aid is 
handed out. This could lead 
one to believe Bush would 
continue the present 
administration’s higher 
education policy. The 
Reagan administration has 
attempted to cut federal 
programs for higher educa- 
tion by 50 percent. 

Bush’s proposals for 
higher education focus 
mainly on creating savings 
incentives to encourage 
parents to save for their 
children’s education. He 
simply refuses to address 
the issue that some families 
simply can’t afford to put 
money away for college. _—| 

Dukakis has constructive 
ideas for building a better 
future through a plan which 
would allow more individu- 
als to acquire higher educa- 
tion. 

A vote for Dukakis is a— 
vote for a better-educated 
America. 





























The Apple MacIntosh com- 


puters belong to the journalism 
department and to The Defender. 


Iam not responsible (I hope) for 


every file on there any more than 


Computer Servicesisresponsible 


for every file on the VAX. If I see 
something that shouldn’t be there 
Iusually doremove it. But I don’t 


conduct periodic searches. SFS __ 


obviously should not be on there. 
But the fact that it was, and that 


it may be in the future, is not ps 


responsibility. 


I have instituted a policy as 


of today forbidding public domain 
software on the MacIntosh. I will 
begin to watch these machines 
more carefully in the future for 


offensive and other essentially — | 


useless material. But, lalsorec- 


ognize the difficulty ofsearching _ 


through files constantly to seek 


out material that should or 
should not be there. However, — 


these machines will be watched 
more carefully. 
Respectfully, 
Jack Hillwig, Chairman 
Journalism Dept. 


SS 


Faculty outraged by 
computer graphics 


To the Editors: 

Last week it came to the 
attention of both students 
and faculty that two graph- 
ics, “Go-Go Clock” and 
“Sperm from Space,” had 
been programmed into the 
Macintosh system in one of 
the journalism computer 
rooms. We would like to 
make it known that we as 
faculty members find this 


behavior on the part of 
members of the college 
community not only unpro- 
fessional but also degrading 
to both women and men. 
Such an action sends the 
message to our students, 
male and female, that the 
objectification of women is 
acceptable and even humor- 
ous. In light of our own 
mission statement and the 
recent talk by Bernice 
Sandler on women on 
college campuses, we are 
shocked that such a blatant 


and inexcusable violation of 
human dignity should have 
occurred. 


Kerry Shea, Terrence W. 
Tilley, Vincent Bolduc, John 
Hanagan, William E. 
Wilson, Rodney Christy, 
Luis R. Quiroz, Miriam 
Ward, Joseph Kroger, 
Donna M. Bozzone, Dan 
Bean, James R. 
Coombs,SSE, M.H. Cianni, 
J. Van Houten, Jonathan 
Scott, Dominique Casavant, 


James A. Evans, E.L. Foley, 


Richard N. Berube,SSE, 
John Carvellas, Frank Nico- 
sia, F. Nick Clary, Anne M. 
Woolfson, Peter Tumulty, 
Jody Kenny, John Izzi, John 
A. Trono, Herb Kessel, Anne 
McConnell, Kathleen 
Rupright, Steven DuPouy, 
John C. Hughes, Roger 
Putzel, Lorrie Smith, 
William F. Grover, Kather- 
ine L. Olgiati, Alayne L. 
Schroll, Douglas Green, Jo- 
seph Ferdinand, George 
Dameron 
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Choice determined by competence, ideology 


I could write a book on 
why not to vote for George 
Bush, but instead I want to 
explain why I’m voting for 
Michael Dukakis. My two 
basic reasons are compe- 
tence and ideology. 
Dukakis is clearly compe- 
tent. There is no question 
that he has been an effec- 
tive governor. He was hailed 
in 1987 as the “Most effec- 
tive governor in the Nation” 
by the National Governors’ 
Association. His 10 years of 
balancing Massachusett’s 
budget has illustrated that 
he has had to make some 
tough, unpopular, budget 
cuts as well as revenue en- 
hancement programs. This 
is exactly what America 
needs: a president who will 
tell the American people 
what they need to hear, not 
just what thev want to hear. 

Dukakis has proven that 
he has the guts to make the 
kind of tough decisions that 
Bush is not prepared to 
admit publicly (even though 
taxes have been raised 
three separate times in the 


last eight years). 

Let’s talk ideology. 
Dukakis and IJ are liberals. 
Bush thinks liberal is a 
dirty word. Well, liberal is 
not a dirty word and neither 
is conservative. Both are 
different approaches to gov- 
ernment. (Although I don’t 
like liver, I don’t think it is 
evil.) 


David Kells 


Being a liberal I believe 
the federal government has 
a duty to ensure that all 
qualified Americans should 
be able to attend college and 
that people should not have 
to sleep on grates or go 
hungry. 

As a liberal I believe that 
the Constitution should 
evolve with the times, that 
civil liberties must be 
preserved; that the concerns 
of the working men and 
women are at least as 
important as those of the 
business community; that 
taxpayers money is better 








spent on solving our domes- 
tic problems than on a space 
defense system; that the 
government should be sure 


_ that all Americans are able 


to have access to health 
care; that middleclass 
families should not have to 
go bankrupt to pay for the 
catastrophic health care for 
the sick or elderly members 
of their families. America 
needs a new foreign policy 
that will never allow what 
happened in Vietnam to 
happen in Central America. 
These are liberal beliefs, 
none of which will be effec- 


tively addressed with “a 


thousand points of light”. 
Liberals believe America 
can do better; we have to 
move ahead. We cannot 
meet the challenges of the 
21st century by looking 
backward; we must look 
ahead to develop bold new 
policies to address the needs 
of today’s and tomorrow's 
society. For all these rea- 
sons I am dedicated to the 
liberal ideology of the 
Democratic party. 
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Looking at "finest" 
political moments 


Every day the election 
grows nearer. As each 
candidate makes his final 
attempt to bring his mes- 
sage to the people, his face 
is on every television, 
newspaper and newstand. 
My! Aren’t we fortunate? 





Larry Harvie 





This week, Gov. Michael 
Dukakis launched his 
final media blitz to save 
his campaign. To put it 
into perspective, this 
would be like trying to 
bail out the Titanic with a 
shot glass. But I must be 
honest. Whoever came up 
with the idea of running a 

four-minute commercial 
has to be commended. It’ 
might not get Dukakis 
many votes, but it’s the 
first time in television 
history that the American 
people have been given 
the luxury of going to the 
little boy’s room without 
missing half the show. 

We now move to Vice 
President George Bush 
and his bosom buddy, 
Felix Rodriguez, alias 
Max Gomez, a well-known 
drug smuggler who is also 
suspected of being in- 
volved with funding the 
Contras. Bush has been 
known to have as many as 
eight different meetings 
with Rodriguez. This 
leads one to wonder what 
a renown criminal down 
in Miami and Bush had to 
talk about. The vice 
president denies any 
forbidden topics were 
discussed. He says they 
merely discussed the 
weather. That brings up a 
very interesting question: 


Why would the vice presi- 
dent arrange several 
meetings with Felix Ro- 
driguez in Miami to 
discuss the weather? Why 
doesn’t he just call 
Willard Scott? For some 
strange reason the phrase 
“snow job” keeps ringing 
in my. ears. 

Then comes the state- 
ment of the century. 
Bush, ex-director of the 
CIA, supporter of the 
death penalty, supporter 
of the Contras, advocate 
of SDI, and the person 
who selected young Dan 
Quayle as his running 
mate, stated last week he 
wanted to see a kinder, 
gentler America. Enough 
said. 

This being the last week 
of the election, I must 
make one last, passing 
remark about the young 
man from Indiana, Sena- 
tor Quayle. The Burling- 
ton Free Press in its en- 
dorsement of Dukakis 
last week said the only 
thing Quayle does is 
make Bush look presiden- 
tial. I must disagree with 
this statement. They give 
him too much credit. If 
they wanted to make 
Bush look presidential, 
they should have asked 
President Reagan’s old 
buddy, Bonzo. Then 
again, maybe Bonzo had 
too much self-respect to 
accept. 

Will the Bush campaign 
go bananas? Will Dukakis 
perform another Massa- 
chustts Miracle? Will the 
next President of the 
United States please 
stand up? For these 
answers and more, tune 
in next week. 


Choosing not to vote is one of the choices 


More than other years in 
my memory, this is an elec- 
tion year when colleagues 
and students have ex- 
pressed a dissatisfaction 
with both of the major 
presidential candidates and 
suggested they might not 
vote at all. Rather than 
draw back in horror at the 
blasphemy , I want to put in 

_a few good words for choos- 
ing not to vote. 

For voting to be truly free, 
it must include the choice 
not to participate. Over 
time, many governments 
have defended the most 


despotic rule based on 
elections held with high 
turnouts in an open system 
to allow citizens to refuse to 
make legitimate an election 
where the processes or the 
candidate are unacceptably 
flawed. 

To choose not to vote arises 
from two impulses. The 
private impulse stems from 
a refusal to become drawn 
into and tainted by the 
political process. An alter- 
native public impulse avoids 
participation but also seeks 
to.make known that refusal 
as a political statement. 


However, communicating 
this public impulse is 
difficult. 


Bill Wilson 


A poll taken in 1984 re- 
vealed that a wide variety of 
reasons were offered for not 
voting; the top three rea- 
sons offered were: “not reg- 
istered” (31 percent), “did 
not like candidates” (10 per- 
cent), “not interested” (8 
percent). Thus, a non-vote 
could mean many things to 
include apathy as well as 





protest. 

One possible way out of 
this dilemma is voting for a 
“third party” candidate. In a 
presidential election the 
chances of electoral success 
are remote, but the possibil- 
ity of a choice to voice your 
political opinion is appeal- 
ing; can you find a “third 
party” candidate worthy of 
your vote? 

In this election year, as 
any other, it is the choice to 
vote which is more precious 
than the act itself. What 
will I do? I have chosen not 
to vote before. It was long 


ago, when I found a Vice- 
president running on the 
momentum of failed policies 
against another candidate I 
found even more unappeal- 
ing. With many others, my 
opposition to the United 
States prosecution of the 
war in Vietnam caused me 
to boycott the elections. 
That was 1968, and Richard 
Nixon was elected President 
with less than one percent 
of the popular vote. The 
significance of that boycott 
remains unclear, but choos- 
ing not to vote was an em- 
powering experience. 


Tilley challenges thoughts about God and evil 





By Becky Klouda 
STAFF WRITER 


Dr. Terrence Tilley of the 
religious studies department 
at St. Michael’s is currently 
working on abook which Tilley 
said “challenges the basic 
approach to the way theologi- 
ans think about God in the 
face of evil.” 

Tilley, author of two books 
and numerous articles and 
essays, offers “a set of radical 
and unprecedented interpre- 
tations” in his forthcoming 
book, “The Immorality of 
Theodicy.” 

“Theodicy”, according to 
the professor, is the vindica- 
tion of divine justice in allow- 
ing the existence of evil. 

Christian theodists have 
always dealt with evil on an 
abstract level, ignoring the 


specific structuralevilsfound . 


in society. By doing so, they 
have caused these evils to 
flourish, Tilley. 

Sexism and classism are 
two structural evils which 
Tilley addresses. 

Preventing women from 
becoming priests silences a 
large voice in the church, he 
said. “The church sometimes 
suppresses good instead of 


suppressing evil,” Tilley 
added. 

Tilley advocates the right 
of women to participate 
equally in the church. He 
refutes those who want to 
preserve the strictly male 
priest tradition. “Tradition 
is not a straight jacket; it’s 
an enabler of the present.” 

The theologian describes 
classism asa classbias which 
prevents us from seeing the 
actual plight of the home- 
less, the poor or the hun- 
gry. “We are blinded by our 
social positions,” he said. 

“My conclusion is that if 
you try to ask, ‘Why does 
God allow evilin the world”, 
you will inevitably come up 
with a God who is either 
impotent to stop the evil or 
two-faced, at best, and re- 
sponsible for it.” Tilley con- 
tinued, “The only way to 
preserve the just image of 
God while at the same time 
accepting the existence of 
evil in the world is to say, ‘I 
don’t know the answer.” 

Tilley offers a diagnos- 
tic approach to finding a so- 
lution to social evil. First, 
prophetic social physicians 
are needed to diagnose the 
problems of today’s society. 





Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
one such prophetic diagnos- 
tician who enabled society to 
move toward reform. 

Next, society must be will- 
ing to accept the diagnosis. 
Then, therapy can begin. 

_ The justification of evil in 
the world has been on Tilley’s 
mind all his life. At the age of 
18, he was hospitalized. Ini- 


. tially, doctors believed he ei- 


ther had a brain tumor or a 
stroke. It turned out that the 
problem was not as severe as 
was first thought. 

Tilley continued that soon 
after his recovery, he began 


Dr. Terrence Tilley has recently published numerous 
articles and is writing a book on God and evil. 


Photo by Sara Rodriquez 






‘working at that same hospi- 


tal as an orderly. Within his 
first month of employment 
there, two 18-year-old men 
were admitted for neurologi- 
cal problems. Their symptoms 
were similar to those that he 
had experienced. 

One patient was released 
after receiving treatment for 
a minor problem. The other 
died. 

“Why one, why not the 
other, why not me?” he asked. 
This experience and others 
deeply affected his life and 
shaped his interest in theol- 
ogy and language. 


Visiting Japanese students learn Vt. culture at SMC 


By Mark Keeney 
STAFF WRITER 


Women from Showa 
Women’s University in To- 
kyo, Japan began their one- 
week stays at St. Michael’s 
on Oct. 23. 

The second group of 28 
women are on campus this 
week and are staying in the 
International Houses. There 
will be 28 women arriving 
each week until December 3 
with the exception of Thanks- 
giving week, according to 
Dean Anne Woolfson of the 
Center for International Pro- 
grams. 

The Japanese women are 
spending a semester at 
Showa’s new campus in the 
Jamaica Plain section of Bos- 
ton. Showa is the first for- 


eign university to purchase a - 


campus in the U.S., Woolfson 
said. 





Woolfson said, Showa 
would welcome any fe- 
male students who wish 
to spend time in Japan. 





The women of Showa who are 
spending a semester in the 
U.S. are British and Ameri- 
can studies majors and most 
speak English fluently. The 
women are spending their 
week’s stay working on their 
English and learning about 
Vermont and it’s culture. 

Woolfson said one of the high- 
lights of the first week for 
many of the women was at- 
tending an SA meeting. The 


women were impressed by the 
decision making process in 
which students participated 
and how much input they had. 
Kusuo Hitomi is the _presi- 
dent of Showa Women's Uni- 
versity. He has established 
two satellite campuses away 
from Tokyo for students to 


- study and get away from the 


urban environment. One is 
located at the base of Mount 
Fugi and the other is on the 
Pacificcoast. Hitomi believed 
St. Michael’s would be a simi- 
lar situation of a satellite 
campus to Showa’s Boston 
campus. 

Woolfson said the relation- 


. ship between Showa and St. 
‘Michael’s began when ‘the 


Japanese university was 
having trouble obtaining visa’s 


to come to the U:S., and St. 

Michael's helped them get — 
what they needed. She said 

the friendship grew from there 

as both institutions have 

similar goals in good educa- 

tion, serving people and pro- 

moting international under- 

standing. 

Showa would welcome any 
female students who wished 
to spend time in Japan, 
Woolfson said. She said she 
believed Showa would make 
every effort to host a St. Mi- | 
chael’s student whether they 
were fluent in Japanese or 
not. 

Woolfson said the program 
will continue in April when 
women from Showa Junior 
College come to St. Michael’s 
for one week stays. 


MOVE reaches out to Essex Teen Center > 


By Bill Conlon 
STAFF WRITER 


On Oct. 25, MOVE Direc- 
tor Brian Donahue led asmall 
group of students on a service 
project at the Essex Teen 
. Center. Donahue and four 
students set out knowing very 
little about what was waiting 
for them. All they did know 
was that they were expected 
to build a stage at the center. 





They soon discovered that 
the project was bigger than 
they had anticipated. The 
plans were faulty and the 
material was damaged, so they 
had to redesign the structure 
as they went along. 

“The kid who planned the 
stage knew in his mind what 
he wanted, but the way he 
went about it wasn’t going to 
work,” Donahue said. 

Donahue and Kevin Scully, 


ajunior, had the task of rede- 
signing the stage. One of the 
other students said, “We just 
played it by ear. If we thought 
it would work we did it..and 
believe it or not it worked.” 
The five worked for more 
than three hours, gaining a 
lot of ground on the project. 
But materials ran short and 
they were forced to stop for 
the day. The group returned 
with only four people and com- 


pleted the stage, including 
the changes Donahue and 
Scully made. 


“We got it done, but not 
the way they wanted it. Once 
I explained the problems and 
offered some suggestions, the 
people at the center realized 
that it was, in some ways, 
better than what they had 
initially planned.” Donahue 
said. 


“The Center has been open 
for about eight months now,” 
Maria Kowalchyk, director of 
the center, said. “It’s here to 
give kids a place to go, an 
alternative.” 

Donahue and Kowalchyk 
said they both would like 
MOVE to become involved 
with the center in several — 
ways, possibly including a 
tutorial service for the mem- 
bers of the center. 
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New admissions process decreases enrollment 


By Mark Keeney 
STAFF WRITER 


Anew admissions process 
has decreased the number of 


enrolled freshmen and trans- 


fer students in comparison to 
last fall, according to John 
Sheehey, director of admis- 
sions. 

The college was on a roll- 
ing admission process until 
applications began for this 
year. Rolling admissions al- 
lowed prospective students to 
apply any time up to acertain 
date with notification most 
likely coming within two 
months of the date applied. 

This process didn’t allow 
the college to properly limit 
_ it’s incoming freshmen and 
transfer numbers. The col- 
lege has switched to a process 
of reviewing most applications 
after the March 1 deadline 
which allows enrollment to 
be limited to within the col- 
leges capabilities. — 

Each year, the admissions 
office releases an admissions 

profile comparing statistics 


of the last two incoming 
classes. 

The college received a 
record 2,652 applications for 
the class. of 1992. Of these, 
1,126 or 42% were accepted. 
Those enrolled in the class of 
92 total 413 students. 

There were 197 applica- 
tions from students wishing 
to transfer. Of these, 96 or 
49% were accepted and 77 
enrolled. This brought the 
total number of new students 
up to 490 for this year. These 
numbers are considerably 
smaller than the statistics 
which are attached to those 
students who entered the 
college in 1987. 

In 1987, the admissions 
office received 2,381 freshmen 
applications, of which 1,320 
or 55% were accepted. En- 
rollment was a record 511 
students for the class of ’91. 
Transfer applications num- 
bered 173, of which 83 were 
accepted and 57 enrolled. This 
brought the total enrollment, 
of 1987, up to 568 students. 

The mass of incoming 


students lead to overcrowded 
residence halls and class- 
rooms. The overcrowding 


problem was due partially to 


the rolling admissions proc- 
ess. The college had no way 
to shut off the flow of accep- 
tances until the deadline. The 
result was that applicants 
were accepted throughout the 
application time frame and 
when the period closed, the 
college had accepted 75 more 
freshmen than the previous 
record of 1,245 set in 1984. 
Sheehey said the new 
admissions process allowed 
his office to control the num- 


_ ber of enrolling students, by 


being more selective and 
accepting a smaller number 
applicants. He said higher 
numbers of people applying 
for acceptance will lead to a 
more competitive admission 
situation. 

On the other side of this 
issue is the fact there are 
considerably fewer high 
school seniors this year than 
last year. This drop in num- 
bers relates to lower than 


normal birthrates during 
1970-72. This trend of fewer 
seniors is expected to last 
about three years. Sheehey 
said, inquiries concerning ad- 
missions are about even with 
last year. 

Concerning SAT’s, 
Sheehey said, “I think they 
are of secondary importance 
to high school achievements. 
The first thing we look at is 
the kind of program the stu- 
dent has taken. What kinds 
and which levels of courses 


have been taken and what: 


grades were received. Class 
rank and recommendations 
are also important factors.” 
Sheehey said for many ap- 
plicants, the SAT scores aren’t 
a major decision factor. Ad- 
missions looks at outside 
activities such as leadership 
positions, sports and activi- 
ties, which create a well- 
rounded person. The commit- 
tee also looks for those who 
have persisted in the activi- 
ties which they have partici- 
pated in, rather than having 
dabbled in many things. 


Students receive education due to "Rights of Passage” 


St. Michael's and Covenant House provide educational opportunity 


. By Karen Mason 
STAFF WRITER 


St. Michael’s College received a 
$10,000 grant this summer from the 
Raskob Foundation for Catholic Activi- 
ties of Delaware to help finance the six- 
week summer education of five people 
from New York City’s Rights of Passage 
program. As a result, three women and 
two men, who ranged in age from 18 to 
21, arrived at St. Michael’s June 24. 

“Rights of Passage is an organiza- 
tion which operates out of the Covenant 
_ House,” the Rev. Mike Cronogue said. 
“The Covenant House is a walk-in shel- 
ter, whereas Rights of Passage is a 
more long-term program.” 

Teresa Morrison, the student coor- 
dinator of the summer study program, 
said Rights of Passage is a year and a 

half, live-in, program for people from 

_ the Covenant House. “The participants 

in Rights of Passage are given the 

opportunity to get back on their feet 
and find a job.” 

The directors from Rights of Pas- 
sage notified the participants in the 
program of the opportunity to study at 
St. Michael’s, Cronogue said. The first 
summer for Rights of Passage study 
occurred in 1987. “Rights of Passage 
singles out those who are particularly 
motivated and encourages them to at- 
tempt higher education,” Cronogue said. 

The directors chose those people 
whom they felt would benefit the most 


°" from the experience. The students for 


the second summer's session wereJames 
Whaley, Joe Martin, Migdalia Perez, 
Tania Simms and Antoinette Lee. 

The students, who all had high school 
diplomas or high school equivalency 
diplomas, took one course during their 
six week stay, Cronogue said. They 
attended classes at 8:00 a.m. with other 


_ summer students. The students chose 


three classes; College Writing taught by 


Professor Nick Durso, Introductory 


Computer Science with Professor John 
Trono and War and Society taught by 
Professor Norbert Kuntz, Morrison said. 

In addition to attending classes, the 
students had job responsibilities, Mor- 
rison said. Morrison, who coordinated 
the job placement, said two of the women 
were assistants in a day care center 
while the other woman worked in the 


continued. Some of the activities in- 
cluded trips to Stowe and Montreal plus 
trips to go hiking, swimming and fish- 
ing. The students were able to partici- 
pate in any of the trips organized by the 
Center for International Programs. “We 
also tried to stress cultural activities 
such as the plays put on by St. Michael’s 
summer playhouse,” Cronogue said. “We 
wanted the students to experience things 
they might not do in the city. 

“The students were provided with an 





“A criticism of the first year was that the 
students who came from Rights of Passage 
were too segregated. This summer we tried 


to mainstream them.” 


admissions office. One of the men worked 
in Campus Ministry with the Rev. Tom 
Hoar while the other assisted with the 
summer sports camp. The students 
worked two hours a day Monday through 
Friday. 

Cronogue said, “A criticism of the 
first year was that the students who 
came from Rights of Passage were too 
segregated. This summer we tried to 
mainstream them.” 

Part of this mainstream occurred in 
the housing placement, Cronogue said. 
Two of the women who had young chil- 
dren with them lived in Townhouse 102. 
The other woman stayed in Lyons Hall 
while the two men roomed in Joyce Hall. 
St. Michael’s paid for the students room 
and tuition while the grant was used for 
other expenses. 


The students were provided with a 


list of optional weekend activities when 
they arrived at St. Michael’s, Cronogue 


--the Rev. Mike Cronogue 





opportunity to find out if they wanted 
to go to college and to determine if the 
small Catholic type of college appealed 
to them,” Cronogue said. 

After this summer’s experience, one 
of the participants is now attending col- 
lege part-time while three others are 
full-time students. 

“The program received much media 
attention during its first year because 
it was new,” Cronogue said.”The stu- 
dents who participated that summer 
felt as if they were being used for public 
relations purposes. The coverage was 
awkward for the students, but they got 
used to it.” 

Cronogue said he would like to see 
some changes made in the summer pro- 
gram. Cronogue would like to continue 
to have the college donate the rooms 
and the classes but would like Rights of 
Passage to pay for the tutoring, food 
and other expenses. 


The interview has evolved 
into an important part of the 
admissions process according 
to Sheehey. Applicants in the 
past were told an interview 
was not a vital part of the 
decision process, but now an 
interview is advised. Inter- 
views are done by the admis- 
sions staff or authorized 
alumni. 

Sheehey said students are 
now more goal oriented and 
are placing more emphasis 
on career planning and job 
placement. 

While Sheehey said the 
freshmen are more goal ori- 
ented, many are waiting to 
test the college waters before 
choosing a major. Out of the 
490 newly enrolled students 
135 were undecided coming 
into school at the beginning 
of September. 

As for the future, Sheehey 
said if the college continues 
as it has in the last two years, 
the selective aspect of admis- 
sions will increase as more 
competitive students apply to 
the college. 





r uiaty Putnam, pro- 4 


math jogic and philosophy 

at Harvard University, 
presented a lecture at the 
McCarthy Arts Center on 
October 28, entitled “Rela- 
tivism: In and Out of Eth- 
ies.” 

- Putnam’s lecture was 
the keynote address for the 
annual meeting of the 
Northern New England 

Philosophy Association, 


& esentation reflected this 
shift back to a fundamen- 
- talapproach to philosophy, 
_ ashe frequently addressed 
- such topics as the pursuit 
of absolutes and the fre- 
quent “entanglement” of 
facts and values. __ 
Putnam went on to dis- 
cuss cultural perspectives 
and the difficulty of trying 
tojudge other cultures and 
the failure of relativism in 
the aid of this pursuit. 
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vote for on Nov: 8. 


Bush 


Sen. Dennis Delaney 
SPECIAL TO THE DEFENDER 


Thebest way to write about 
George Bush is as I know 
him. These few lines of opin- 
ion will probably not sway 
any votes. You will know, 
however, why one professor 
at St. Michael’s College is 
solidly behind the presiden- 
tial candidacy of George Bush. 

Almost nine years ago, as 
the 1980 presidential season 
was beginning to loom large, 
I began looking for a candi- 
date to support. Jimmy Car- 
ter was in the White House, 
but clearly his was a failed 
presidency. 





Commentary 





At some point, whichI can’t 
recall now, I became aware of 
the Bush candidacy. I knew 
he had done well as U.N. 
Ambassador and then envoy 
to China. And as director of 
the CIA he had been instru- 
mental in straightening out 
that troubled agency. 

Still, I didn’t know much 
about George Bush andI don’t 
give my allegiance easily. 

In -early 1980, I noticed 
Bush was going to pay a 
campaign visit to Southern 
Vermont so off I went, with 
one of my kids, in the middle 
of a winter night to meet the 
candidate. To say the least, 
the trip was more than worth 
it. 

As Bush spoke about his 
interests and priorities I began 
tothink thathere was astates- 
man of world class caliber. 
Let’sface it. America produces 
a lot of politicians, but few 


Defender Poll 


The editors of the “Defender” conducted a random political __ 
polling three and a half weeks before the upcoming presiden- _ 
tial election. Four hundred surveys were sent out through = 
the campus mail and 120 were returned. The survey. ques- 
tioned students on whether or not they are renslered voters, eee 





true statesmen. Remember 
again, in 1980 we were all 
pretty tired of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s awful bumblings. — 

Internationally we were 
becoming a joke and at home 
inflation and interest rates 
were almost out of control. I 
thought Jimmy Carter was 
too much of a goody-goody to 
understand a tough and 
dangerous world. Bush, it 
seemed to me, had the under- 
standing and experience 
necessary to with tre- 
mendously complex problems. 

Iwas sold. From that point 
on Dennis Delaney wanted to 
see George Bush as Presi- 
dent ofthe United States. After 
nine years, I think we're 
almost there. 

I agree with Bush that 
America must be strong in- 
ternationally and domesti- 
cally. With all our faults we 
are still the world’s greatest 
democracy and we havea duty 
to provide leadership and 
balance. That’s the tough 
route to go, but I believe 
George Bush understands 
this. 

On the domestic front, 
Bush’s first and urgent prior- 
ity must be to resolve the 
federal deficit. That’s a tick- 
ing time bomb. 

I’ve met Bush many times. 
He is so much better in per- 
son than on ‘television. He 
comes across as a very gentle 
and courageous man, and I 
like that. 

Perhaps I am overstating 
but it is my conviction that 
George Bush will go down in 
history as one of America’s 
great presidents. When this 
proves true I shall be doubly 
pleased to have played a part. 


Flection 






_ Democrats... 





ee 88 





oS Fe piblew 


Independents. ue 


Dukakis 


Prof. Douglas Slaybaugh 
SPECIAL TO THE DEFENDER 


In the 1988 presidential 
campaign there have been two 
contests: one of packaged 
images and one of issues. The 
contest of images has been 
far more important and has 
received most of the atten- 
tion of the candidates’ teams 
and of the press. 

In it George Bush has a 
clear edge. His campaign team 
has shown far more sophisti- 
cation in packaging their man 
positively and his opponent 
negatively than has Michael 
Dukakis’. Nevertheless, I will 
argue that this should not 
deter us from voting for 
Dukakis, the superior aspi- 
rant to the presidency. 

It is hard to believe that 
these campaigns of images 
are an adequate basis for 
choosing a President. Given 
the growing complexity of the 
world and the diminishing 
power of the U.S. to shape it, 
in choosing a president we 
look for some substance be- 
hind the surface images of 
the campaigns. 

The Bush campaign avoids 
talking sense because if the 


American people really be-~ 


gan to focus on the shoddy 
record of the past eight years 
they would have to conclude 
either that the vice-president 
was an active participant in 
such disasters at worst, or 
passively acquiescent at best. 

In neither case has he 
shown himself to be a leader 
of character and vision. The 
choice of the blatantly un- 
qualified Dan Quayle as a 
running mate only further 
diminishes Bush’s slender 
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The Candidates 


claims to leadership. — 
Dukakis, on the other 
hand, has been leery of talk- 


ing too much sense because © 
in the current political cli- 
mate that does not score well 


in the polls. Merely talking — 


sense allows your opponent 
to take the image offensive. 


In the end, the Dukakisteam 
fears, asolidissuescampaign 


is a loser. 


Let us keep in mind that | 


Dukakis does have a good 
record as governor (even 


_ though he has not performed 


a “Massachusetts miracle”). 


His thoughtful, managerial | 


style has contributed to the 
state’s rising prosperity and 
low unemployment. 





Commentary 





More importantly, Du- 
kakis embraces an affirma- 
tive approach to government 
as a solver of problems, when 
purely voluntary attempts 
have proven inadequate. For 
example he provided health 
insurance for state residents 
not covered by private insur- 
ers. Dukakis’ willingness to 
accept the challenge of using 
government to correct the 
failings of a market economy 
stands in sharp contrast to 
Bush’s assumption that the 


private sector and the indi- — 


vidual can take care of most 
of our problems just fine. In 
casting our votes we need to 
reject the simplistic notion 
that government is only part 
of the problem and instead, 
along with Michael Dukakis, 
be prepared to use govern- 


r 


ment creatively as partofthe ~ 


solution. 
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By Jeanne Bausch 
STAFF WRITER 


Fake identification cards are a contin- 
ual problem for Vermont bars and liquor 
stores. Since seventy-two percent of St. 
Michael’s students are not of legal drink- 
ing age, many have considered using 
false IDs. But, the straightforward poli- 
cies of many liquor-selling establishments 
have kept their use to a minimum. 

Vermont state law says persons born 
before June 30, 1968 are of legal drinking 
age. This law also requires that no out-of- 
state licenses be accepted as positive proof 
of identification. 

“We only accept a Vermont driver's 
license or a Vermont Liquor card,” Kevin 
Farley of K&K Discount Beverage said. 
“We can’t gamble. It would be reported by 
a third party or the liquor inspector could 
be right on hand to monitor us.” 

The Department of Liquor Control 
patrols bars and stores that sell alcohol. 
Walt MacCready and Gary Bullard are 
responsible for the Burlington area. 

“Our problem is, what does a 21-year- 
old look like?” MacCready said. “It is a 
universal problem. It’s never going to go 
away. We’ve always had it,” he added. 

Bullard said, “We get 25-30 IDs a 
week average. Theyre either false; loaned 
or stolen IDs.” 

The Vermont Fighor card is the best 
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form of identification, Bullard added. “We 
make 100 percent checks on these cards; 
99.9 percent are legal cards.” 

Rasputin’s doorman Chip DeForest, a 
senior at St. Michael’s, only accepts a 
Vermont driver’s license or Vermont 
Liquor ID as positive identification. De- 
Forest said. “About five to 10 people are 
rejected on a weekend night.” 

If a false ID is found, it is confiscated 
and the person is asked to leave. 


Despite the number of IDs turned 
over tothe Vermont Liquor Control Board, 
no one has been prosecuted as of yet. 
MacCready said, “Vermont business 
groups are getting together and are tak- 
ing steps to prosecute people that are 


_ defrauding the business by trying to pass 


a false ID.” 

Carolyn Swaitek of the Beverage 
Warehouse said, “When someone shows 
a false ID, they’re putting the business in 
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Fake ID use kept minimal 
by local bars and stores 


jeopardy.” He added, “There could be 
fines and penalties that would result 
in a loss of sales. The state of Vermont 
is taking severe steps on the busi- 
nesses and not the people who pass a 
false ID.” 

St. Michael’s students express var- 
ied positions on being of legal drink- 
ing age or not. Juniors who are not of © 
legal age frequently express feelings 
of inequality. “The grandfather clause 
has split our class since freshmen 
year. It decided friendships and has 
caused a lot of tension and heart- 
ache,” one underaged junior said. 

A student of legal age said, “The 
biggest advantage to having an ID is 
the choice of whether or not to go 
downtown (to bars).” 


“If kids really want to get an ID, 
they’re going to find a way to beat the 
system,” a student said. 

Some who have acquired a false ID 
said it was worth the effort of attain- 
ing the ID. One student said, “I think 
its worth the effort. There’s just no 


- comparison. You're given a freedom.” 


“I think we should have a national li- 
cense,” Swaitek said. “This would elimi- 
nate the difficulty of not being able to 
accept out-of-state licenses in a “tour- 
ist state”. It is hard for those who 
count on business from out of state.” 


Volunteer programs outlined by Campus Ministry 
Students encouraged to volunteer during vacations 


By Chris Sariego 
STAFF WRITER 


“These bricks and cinder 
blocks represent the barrios 
and slums of the world,” said 
the Rev. Steve Hornat, in 
reference to a stack of bricks, 
cinder blocks and candles 
which adorned the altar area 
of the Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel. 

“And these candles rep- 
resent the 16 graduates of 
St. Michael’s who are volun- 
teers, serving the poor,” said 
Hornat. He then cited the 
U.S. News and World Report 
article which placed St. 
Michael’s fifth in the nation, 
among small comprehensive 
colleges. 

“What was it that was 
special, that they chose to 
point out about St. Michael’s 
College? They chose your 
volunteerism. Over 40 per- 
cent of St. Michael’s students 
are involved in volunteer 
work,” said Hornat. 

A meeting for those inter- 
ested in volunteer work was 
held Oct. 18 in the Chapel 
Upper Room. Three out-of- 


state Spring Break Alterna- 
tives were explained by the 
Rev. Mike Cronogue, includ- 
ing Covenant House, Hope 
House Ministries and Glen- 
mary Home Missionersfor Feb. 
20 to Feb 27. 

Covenant House in New 
York City, is a sanctuary for 
street kids and runaways. 
Volunteers work with street 
kids facing problems of sexual 


exploitation, drug addiction, » 
and homelessness. You must - 


be 21 for this program, and 
only seniors can apply. 

Hope House Ministries, Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, is a 
crisis intervention and living 
place for young people age 16 
to 21. Volunteers work in the 
counseling of teenagers with 
problems of family breakdown, 
drug and alcohol abuse and 
emotional difficulties. Sopho- 


mores, Juniors and Seniors 


may apply. 

Glenmary Home Mission- 
ers, Vanceburg, Kentucky, a 
56-acre farm provides commu- 
nity service to the area’s needy. 
Volunteers help out in the area, 
and learn what it is like to live 


a simple lifestyle. 

Hornat discussed four 
Summer Volunteer Programs, 
sponsored by the St. Michael’s 
College Office of Campus 
Ministry. The summer vol- 
unteer progrms include work- 
ing with the poor in Caracas, 
Venezuela, New Orleans, La 


and Burlington,Vt. 

For those perple interested 
in a post-graduate volunteer 
experience, Lauren Diehl 
spoke on the Lutheran Vol- 
unteer Corps, a community 
service organization with 
branches throughout the 
country. 


y . n 
Dan Glover, a senior participated in a volunteer program In 
New Orleans. 
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New program helps freshmen adjust 


By Kerry Kiernan 
STAFF WRITER 


This year’s orientation didn’t end 
when the upperclassmen arrived on 
campus as it had in the past. The 
freshman are now in a new program 
called extended orientation, which 
keeps theme weeks, discussions, and 
an academic module in the freshman 
dorms until December. 

Grace Kelly, director of Freshman 
Development, said that the program 
began because, “We realized atten- 
tion and one-on-one interaction of in- 
volved students gets good results.” 
This plan gave an already existing 
system a definite structure, bringing 
students together and making them 


aware. “(The programs) help them 
increase their awareness - being ina 
new environment - to what’s going 
on.” 

The discussions held, such as 
sexuality, intimacy, stress, all relate 
to what is going on at the time. The 
first topic was how to survive in anew 
environment. 


These different programs are run 
by the resident assistants who now 
number two on each floor, one on 
each wing. Andy Shepardson, an RA 
in Joyce, said that “having RA’s on 
each wing allows us to be closer and 
better in tune to what freshman are 
thinking.” 

Dave Smith, resident director of 


Joyce, agrees.”Having an RA on ev- 
ery wing definitely helps.” This is 
proven by the comparison to last year’s 
dorm. “There is a lot of cohesiveness 
in freshman class because of [orienta- 
tion] it,” said Smith. 

The RAs provide a support system 
for the freshmen and “get them better 
acquainted with what is going on 
campus,” said Joe Guarnaccia, third 
floor Joyce RA.. 


One of the main programs of ex- 
tended orientation is the academic 
module which keeps in tune with the 
main focus of the orientation, that is 
to“keep on track academically”. Every 
third week, a regular professor comes 
over to talk with a specific floor and 


answers any questions the students 
have. Professor Vincent Bolduc, who 
works with the third-floor Joyce, says 
that he volunteered for this because 
“it is a chance to get freshman off to a 
good start... to show we care.” 

Freshman agree that the academic 
module works out well, and that it 
helps them with their courses. “It 
helps them communicate person-to- 
person instead of teacher-to-student”, 
said Guarnaccia. 

Overall, the extended orientation 
has been working out well, with good 
turnout at the meetings and good 
feedback. Grace Kelly has begun to 
develop a freshman advisory council - 
that will help the orientation staff © 
understand freshman needs better. - 


Big Brother/Big Sister entertains little goblins 


By Kate Flaherty 


STAFF WRITER 


Bobbing for apples and trick-or- 
treating are things you would as- 
sume no self-respecting college stu- 
dent would do, but in the Alliot 
lounge last Saturday afternoon, 
students were doing both. 


Their excuse was the annual 
Big Brother/Big Sister Halloween 
party, where about 30St. Michael’s 
students and their little brothers 
and sisters gathered to bob for 
apples, decorate pumpkins, paint 
faces and trick-or-treat in the dorms. 

It was held Saturday, October 
29 in the Upper Alliot Lounge., in 


the afternoon. All the guests, grown- 
ups included were encouraged to 
dress up for the event. 

Bettyann Cartledge, head of the 
Big Brother/Big Sister program, 
said the party was a success. 

“All the work was worth it,” 
Cartledge said, “the kids got more 
candy than they'll ever be able to 
eat.” 

Although she got a lot of candy, 
Cartledge’slittle sister, Wendy West 
said she liked bobbing for apples 
best. 

Big Brother Michael Gizzi also 
said the party went well, but added, 
“'mexhausted. Little brothers have 
a lot of energy.” | 

Another Big Brother, Dan Gal- 


lagher said , "It was great because 
each kid had other kids to play with, 
but eaach kid also got individual at- 
tention from his or her Big Brother 
or Sister." 

Gallagher said the party was "a 
jolly, good time.” 

The party was sponsored by the 


_ Student Association with money 


from an Action grant, and among 
other donations, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus donated the pumpkins and 
a local dentist donated 125 tooth- 
brushes. 

Cartledge said the next activi- 
ties planned for the students and 
their little brothers and sisters in- 


_ clude roller skating, a “sugar on 
snow’ outing, eee baer bie Big Brother/Big Sister Halloween party. 
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Accused tests sex sterotypes 


STAFF WRITER 


By Matt Sutkoski | 


in a revealing outfit, guzzles 
beer, gets stoned, and has 
. that come-on look. Before she 


HONESTY OPENNESS 
SENSITIVITY 


HUMOR REALITY 
Actor/poet Tho mas Murray 


rrayal 


r jour truggle t 


Wednesday, November 9 at 7" ™ 
McCarthy Arts Center Recital Hall 


Everyone Welcome!! 


Sponsored by the St. Michael's College 
Wellness Committee 





In The Accused, Sara 


(Jodie Foster) saunters into 


alow-class bar. She is dressed 


AIDS Hoilin 


1-800-882-2437 
1-800-882-AIDS 


SMC HEALTH 
SERVICES 


WALK-INS, 


Women's HEALTH 
CUuINIC, 


HEALTH AND Nutri- 
TION COUNSELING 


Lower Level, 
Alumni 
655- 2000 X2234 


8 a.m. - 8 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 
Noon - 8 p.m. Sat. - Sun. 


See 


knows it she is brutally gang- 
raped on a pinball. machine, 
How is sex linked with 
violence, and how are we con- 
ditioned to it? It’s all around 


- us. Sara is raped on a pinball 


machine called “Slamdunk’. 


Review 


Because of Sara’s back- 














_ground, her public defender 


cuts a deal to give the rapists 
a reduced sentence. 

The public defender (Kelly 
McGillis) is torn by guilt af- 
ter cutting the deal, so she 
decides to prosecute the on- 
lookers. This is loosely based 
on the “Big Dan’s” rape case, 
where a woman was gang 
raped on a pool table, in bar- 
room. 

Foster gives an incredible 
performance of a spunky, 
working class woman who 


~ insists that she has the same 


rights to justice as the col- 
lege-educated “nice” women. 
Foster carries this film. With- 
out her, it would nearly de- 
generate into a routine “is- 


i sues” movie. 
t 


oP? 





* 


ve 


| 


« _ 
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_Walkathon raises over $8,000 to help hungry 





Photo by Anne Geggis 


By Katherine Hayward 
STAFF WRITER 


About 180 people, 20 of which 


were from St. Michael’s, turned 
out on an overcast, chilly after- 
noon to participate in the annual 
walk for hunger. The Champlain 
Valley CROP Walk, which began 
and ended at St. Michael’s was 
held last Sunday, Oct. 23. 

Julie Stevens, a member of the 
First Methodist Church in Burling- 
ton, coordinated this year’s walk 
along with the Rev. Mike Cro- 
nogue, of Campus Ministry. 

Stevens said the CROP Walk 
is a 10 km. (approximately 6.2 
mile) walk. The purpose is to raise 
social awareness as well as money 
for the hungry here in the Cham- 
plain Valley, other parts of the 
United States, and abroad. People 


certain amount of money for each 
kilometer walked. 





"There's a need to help 
the hungry and the walk 
is a great opportunity to 
get invovied..." 

--the Rev. Michael Cronogue 


EY 
Cronogue, who has been coordi- 
nating the CROP Walk for six years, 
estimated that about $8,000 was 
raised for the hungry last Sunday. 
He added that 75 percent of the 
money will go to Church World 
Service, a relief and development 
agency that sponsors the hunger 
walks. 
The other 25 percent of the pro- 
ceeds will go to the Chittenden 
County Emergency Food Shelf 
which provides regular meals for 


e Rev. Mike Cronogue and Jennie Cernosia 
pre among the CROP walkers 


in the community sponsor indi- 
vidual participants by donating a 





people in need. 


“The walk is like a walkathon. 
We want to emphasize walking 
to make people more aware of 
other reasons people walk,” Cro- 
nogue said. “Hungry people walk 
for food, water, and energy sup- 
ples. The CROP Walk gives the 
participants a certain sense of 
Solidarity with the hungry.” 

“The CROP Walk is very 
simple. “It’s not a lot of work, but 
it is for a good cause,” Cronogue 
said. “There is a need to help the 
hungry and the walk is a great 
opportunity to get involved.” 

A minimal number of St. Mi- 
chael’s students participated in 
the event. Of the 20 that partici- 
pated in the walk, most of them 
were from the faculty and staff of 
St. Michael’s. 

Cronogue said he didn't pro- 
mote the walk on campus as much 
as he did in the past. 


- Positive spirit comes through on Alarm's new, live album 


By Kate Flaherty 
‘STAFF WRITER 
On their new live album, 


shows what every fan knows- 
-they can play live. Too often, 








Launch your next 
trip aboard | 

Vermont Transit’s 
Free College_ 
Shuttle _ : 


Throughout tr the school year, Vermont Transit will be offering free 
shuttle service to the Burlington terminal on Fridays* and return 
service to campus on Sunday evenings. See the pgneduie below 
for service to your campus. 










St. Michaels Deparis Ross Sports Center . . 


Departs Vermont Transit 
Ce PS AE tg ESN A Sunday Evenings 

: —service available 
from most routes 


Friday 1:45 















Departs Colchester Avenue 


in front of McCauley Hall ...... Friday 1:55* 
Departs Vermont Transit 
SPIT sacs aed xs) shane Apne Sunday Evenings 


—service available 
from most routes 


*Passengers must purchase connecting ticket for Vermont pie regular 
routes upon arrival at terminal 







For complete fare and schedule information, call 864-6811 today! 


VERMONT 
TRANSIT LINES 


135 St. Paul Street, Burlington, VT 05401 









Electric Folklore, the Alarm what’s heard on the radiocan tech recording advances 
never be played live; bands 
arelockedinthe studio. High- tage any efforts to re-cre- 


that bands can utilize sabo- 


"WANTED" 


Spring Break 
representative 
for Natl. Tour 


Company 
Great Benefits 
Call Today 
(612) 784-2287 
















CRUISE SHIPS 


Now hiring menand women. 
Summer and career oppor- 
tunities (will train). Excel- 
lent pay plus world travel. 
Haweii, Bahamas, Carib-, 
bean, etc. 








CALL NOW! 206-736- 
7000 Ext. 973C 





CAMPUS REPS 
NEEDED 
Earn big commissions and 
free trips by selling Nas- 
sau/Paradise Island; Can- 
cun, Mexico and ski trips 
to Vermont & Colorado. 
For more information call 
toll free: 
1-800-231-0113 
or in Ct. 203-967-3330 


JOBS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Immediate openings formen 
and women. $11,000 to 


$60,000.Construction, 
manufacturing, secretarial 
work, nurses, engineering, 
_ sales. Hundreds of jobs listed 
CALL NOW! 206-736- 
7000 Ext. 973A 





ate their music in a concert. 

What Electric Folklore 
indicates is that the Alarm — 
can effectively recreate their 
music in concert, and they 
can also infuse it with the 
spirit and excitement that is 
essential in a live album. 

The album was recorded 
at the Wang Center for Per- 
forming Arts in Boston on 
April 26, 1988, and the audi- 
ence is at least part of the 
reason for the album’s suc- 
cess. 


The six songs on Electric 
Folklore are a combination of: 
old classics like “Strength” 
and “Spirit of ’76" and songs 
off their recent album like 
“Rain in the Summertime.” 

On “Rescue Me”, lead 

singer Mike Peters inspires 
the audience with a speech 
on what rock music should 
be. He quotes Woody Guthrie 
saying, “I hate a song that 
makes you feel like you're no 
good,...thatyou’reborn to lose. 
Tm out to fight those songs 
with every ounce of my body.” 
As he says this, the music 
crescendos, adding the excla- 
mation point to end his state- 
ments. “Rescue Me” is defi- 
nitely the best song on this 
album. 

Though the words were 
Guthrie’s, they also are a 
declaration of the Alarm’s 
purpose. Their songs are 
always positive statements. 
This same positive spirit is 
what is infused into their live 
performance. 

“Spirit of 76" is greeted 
with enthusiastic audience 
participation. Even though 
their live rendition closely 

_ follows the studio recording, 
the audience transforms it 
into a new song with their 
inspired feedback. 
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New men's basketball players (standing L-R) Greg Thomas, Dan Mulhern, Troy 
Brown (kneeling L-R) Keith Odums and Monroe Blakes. Missing is Brian Fagan. 


New blood adds to Knights’ Future © 


thing Coach Casciano asks me to do and. 


By Richard P. Morin 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s mens basketball team 
has an excellent blend of veteram ball play- 
ers and first year players. These first year 
players come from a variety of backgrounds, 
some having transferred, taken a prep year 
or are true freshman. However, they all 
share a common goal now - to help make the 
1988-89 Knight’s basketball team the best it 
can possibly be. 

The Purple Knights first year players 
are led by Senior Co-Captain Greg Thomas, 
a transfer from Castleton State College. 
The5'11” point guard from Bridgeport, Conn. 
will spear head the Knights offense with his 
ball handling and passing abilities. Thomas 
said, “I want to be known as a consistent 
player, a guard who can get the ball to the 
scorers. I also have to be the floor general, 
the man in charge. To do this I must show 
leadership both on and off the court.” 

The Knights Dan Mulhern a point 
guard from Boston, Mass. stands 6’0". 
Mulhern like Thomas has a very important 
role on the team. He will be called upon to 
come into the game and get the ball into the 
hands of the scorers. “I will come into the 
game when called upon to provide consis- 
tency and leadership from my point gaurd 
position. I want to help this team have the 
best possible year it can. To do this I must 
get the ball in the hands of the scorers.” 

The team will also be helped by a trio of 
freshman, Monroe Blakes, Keith Odums 
and Troy Brown. Monroe Blakes is a 6’0" 
shooting gaurd out of West Catholic High in 
Philadelphia, Penn. Blakes was a prolific 
scorer in high school and will be asked to 
provide some solid offense and defense this 
year for the Purple Knights. “I want to do 
whatever it takes to win. I want to help this 
team to a conference and possible National 
Championship. To do this I must do every- 


more.” 


Keith Odums is a 65" jack of all trades 


out of Saint Nicholas of Tolentine in the 
Bronx, New York. In high school Odums 
was the teams sixth man coming off the 
bench to play all positions. He will continue 
to come off the bench and play four positions 
for the Knights. “My job will be to come in 
and rebound, play solid defense and score 
some points. I will be called upon to play 
four positions, both guard positions and for- 
ward positions. I want to help the seniors to 
have a good year and go out in style.” 

Troy Brown is a 6’3" small forward out of 
Boston Latin in Boston, Mass. Brown can be 
termed as a slashing type player with great 
leaping ability. This tremendous leaping 
ability allows him to play down low with 
taller opponents. Brown will be called upon 
this season to provide good solid play and fill 
the lanes on the Purple Knights fast break. 

All five players choose St. Michael’s fora 
common reason, academics. They were all 
led to St. Michael’s by the coaches commit- 
ment to academics. “St. Michael’s is a small 
school with a excellent academic reputa- 
tion. The classes are small and I feel I will 
get the proper education I am striving for. 
Also the coaches here are very concerned 
with your academic progress, they care if I 
am getting that A or B.” Blakes said. 

. Another reason for their choice of St. 
Michael’s is the work of the coaches. Coach 
Jim Casciano and his staff work dilegenfly 
to mold these young men into the best pos- 
sible scholars and basketball players they 
can be. The concept of honesty from the 
coaches in the recruiting process was stressed 
by all five players. “The staff was honest 
with me, they didn’t all try to deceive me. 
They kept in constant touch with me and 
that made me feel good.” Keith Odums said. 

All five players feel that there has been 
Please see page 12 
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Questionable call 
costs Purple Knights 


By Richard P. Morin 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
soccer team lost on Oct. 25 to 
nationally ranked KeeneState 
2-1. With that loss the team 
dropped its sixth game of the 
season to a nationally ranked 
soccer team, this time falling 
to Keene State, the number 
17th ranked 
team in the 
country in 
Division II. 

However, 
this 0-6 mark 
against na- 
tionally 
ranked teams 
is very deceiv- 
ing. The 
Purple Knights have lost 
numerous games by one goal. 

Keene State received some 
help in their 2-1 victory over 
St. Michael’s from the offi- 
cials. With 20 seconds remain- 
ing and the score knotted at 
1-1 the Purple Knights set up 
for an indirect kick inside 
Keene State territory. 


The Knights had moved 
up for what would have been 
the game winning goal, leav- 


ing only two defenders back. 


Keene State was able to clear 
the ball, catching the Knights 
upfield. Keene State’s Rudy 
Doliscat booted the ball over 
the heads of the Knights de- 





fenders. With the ball bounc- 
ing in front of the Knights 
territory goalie Paul Barous 
came out of the net. A Keene 
State. player appeared to 
knock the ball down with his 
hand and loft the ball over 
keeper Paul Barous for the 
winning goal. 

With both officials behind 
the player and in a bad posi- 
tion to make 
the call, the 
goal was al- 
lowed despite 
adamant pro- 
tests-from St. 
Michael’s 
coach Les 
Johnson and 
players. Keene 
State escaped 


overtime and a possible loss — 
or tie. 


The other scoring occured 
in the first half with Keene 
netting the first goal of the 


-game on John Clegg’s drive 


assisted by Joe Bazonski. St. 
Michael’s countered with a — 


goal from freshman forward 


Eric Grant assisted by Steve © : 


‘Bowen. 


SMC goalie Paul Barous 
made 19 saves for the game, 
while his counterpart Keene 
goalie Jamey Durham made 
7 saves. The Purple Knights 
are now 7-7-3 with the North- 
east-10 playoffs occuring this 
week. 


Iceknights will 
have new look © 


By Craig Rousseau 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s hockey 
team will be taking to the ice 
this season with a new look, 
thanks to new equipment. 

Newshirts, pants, helmets 
and socks, as well as a new 
hockey bag to carry them in 
have been supplied tothe team 
this season. This new equip- 
ment as well as last year’s 
new gloves will make the team 
look sharp while they are 


playing. 


Sophomore defenseman 
Peter Favreau said, “The new 
equipment is of good quality 
and makes the team look 
sharp on the ice.” 

Favreau also said that 
members of the hockey team 
have often complained about 
not getting the attention or 
care that other teams at St. 
Michael’s have gotten, but 


not this year. 
“Thenew equipment was long 
overdue. We have been win- 
ning games and its about time 
we got more money. This year 
they just about covered all 
the bases of what you could 
expect to get from the team,” 
Favreau said. 

Head coach Lou DiMasi 
said that the new equipment 
was paid for by a number of 
different organizations. “The | 
Booster Cluband The Friends — 
of SMC Sports each donated 
money tothe team. Our hockey 
budget and the raffles that 
we hold will go along with the 
donations to pay for the equip- 
ment. Last year’s gloves were 
donated by the Alumni,” 
DiMasi said. ; 

Itistruethat uniform does 
not make the man rather the 
man makes the uniform. But 
no matter what the hockey 
team does on the ice they will 
at least look sharp doing it. 


eter in 
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New courses suggested 


Academic Committee proposes 
core curriculum changes 


By Colleen M. Scully 


STAFF WRITER 


The Student Associa- 


tion discussed the possi- 
bility of changing the cur- 


- rent core curriculum and 


adding new courseses to 
the core, at the meeting on 
October 25th. 

Susan Graveline, secre- 
tary of academics, said the 
proposed changes would 
modify the following cores: 
Literature, History, Sci- 
ence, Fine Arts, and Lan- 
guage. Among cores to be 
added would be Freshman 
Studies, International Di- 
versity, and Understand- 
ing Numerical Data. Cores 
that would remain un- 
changed are Religious 


Studies, Philosophy, and 
Social Studies. 

The committee gave an 
overview of the proposed 
curriculum, which con- 
sisted of: Freshman Stud- 
ies, Understanding Nu- 
merical Data, Fine Arts, 
and International Diver- 
sity which would each 


require taking one course, » 


and Philosophy, Religious 
Studies, Literature-His- 
tory, Language, Science 
and Social Science which 
would each require taking 
two courses. 

Graveline said, no final 
decision has been made as 
to what will be changed in 
the curriculum and the 
academiccommitteeis still 
evaluating the proposal. 


In other SA business, 
the General Assembly 
voted unanimously to sup- 
port international repre- 
sentatives, Julio Castella- 
nos and Alberto Rivera, in 
organizing a program to 
trigger an integration of 
American Students and 
International Students. 

Also, the academic com- 
mittee announced they are 
discussing the possibility 
of having “minus” grades. 
The open forum provoked 
discussions about recent 
parking problems, possi- 
bilities of having study 
rooms on North Campus, 
and the recent changes in 
Marriot. No new business 
was announced and the 
meeting was adjourned. 


The Dorm Unity Committee 


presents 


‘HE BLIND DATE BALL 


Set up your roommate with the man/woman 


Semi-formal attire 
Alliot Hall 
Saturday, Nov. 4, 
9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
$6.00 per couple 


of their dreams!! 


A DJ will provide 
entertainment and 
refreshments will 
be served. 


The Rat will be 
open for those 
with Vermont 
Liquor ID. 


BEN & JERRY'S TOUR = 


Visit the factory thatmakestheice 
creamthat Vermontandtherest ofthe 
nationlovesbest. 


Are you interested in how ice cream is made.? 
Are you you bored on a Saturday afternoon? 
Need to take your little sister/brother somewhere? 


Then come and see Ben & Jerry's. 


November 5 


Leaving at 11:00 a.m. from the Alliot rotunda. 


$3.00 per person. 
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UGHT FOR THE WEEK 


\ 


(Just getting through the assignment is not enough.) 
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Sports Pulse 


Mangaroo injured, 


out for season 


---The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team was dealt a se- 
vere blow on Oct. 24 when 
sophomore guard Novelle 
Mangaroo ruptured his achil- 
les tendon during practice. 

Mangaroo was expected to 
share the starting point guard 
position with junior transfer 
Greg Thomas. 


---The St. Michael’s women’s 
soccer team had two games 
last week. 

They played Johnson State 


on Oct. 26 and tied 1-1. 

St. Michael’s was ahead 1-0 
throughout most of the game 
but with under a minute left 
Johnson State scored and sent 
the game into overtime. Nei- 
ther team could put the ball 
into the net and had to settle 
for a tie. 

Maura O’Connell scored the 
lone St. Michael’s goal on an 
assist by Debby Kirby. 

In the last regular season 
game on Oct. 29 the women’s 
soccer team lost to Merrimack 
3-0. 

The team finished with a 5- 
10-1 record. 


Basketball, continued from Page 10 


no pressure put on them to 
perform immediately. The 
players are being brought 
along slowly by the St. Mi- 
chael’s Basketball staff. 
"There has been no pressure 
from the coaches; there has 
been just hard work. We all 
have a job to do and we real- 
ize that," Keith Odoms said. 

Greg Thomas, on his tran- 
sition from Division 3 basket- 
ball to Division 2, said "Icame 
from an excellent program at 
Castleton State. So the level 
of play team wise is not that 


much of a difference. I really 


can’t say much about oppos- 
ing competition because I 
haven’t played against them 
yet. It is definitely more 
exciting for me and I can’t 
wait to play” 

When asked about the 
outlook for this years team, 
they all remained a little 
cautious with no one scream- 
ing for a national champion- 
ship. “We are going to take 
it one game at a time. Keep- 
ing everything in perspective 
and taking each game as an 
individual battle,” Dan 
Mulhern said. 





Photo by Sara Rodriquez 


Senior Debby Kirby added an assist in last weeks 
women’s soccer game against Johnson State. The as- 
sist brought Kirby’s career point total to 72 and made her | 
St. Michael’s all-time leading point scorer. She sur- 
passed Pam Melicher’s point total of 71. Melcher was a 


1985 St. Michael’s graduate. 
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Sophomore Denise Burke steals ball from a Bridgewater defender. 


By Jill Jesso 
SPORTS EDITOR 


The St. Michael’s field hockey team 
ended their regular season on Oct. 29 with 
a loss. The lady knights lost to Bridgewa- 
ter State 2-0. This season is over and there 
may never be another one like it. 

The knights ended with an 11-4 record, 
the best in the program’s history and they 
gave everyone plenty to talk about. The 
team won its first seven games before’ 


finally losing to St. Lawrence University. 


They were ranked number one in New 


England and number 10 in the nation for 


most of the season. 


The biggest news of the season was Patty 
Porter. Porter had a sensational year and 
put herself atop the St. Michael’s record 
books. She is now the school’s leading goal 
scorer with 40 goals and the leading point 
scorer with 53 points. Porter surpassed 
Kathy O’Neil, a 1981 graduate, in both 
these categories. For the season Porter 
scored 15 goals and had 6 assists for 21 


points. 


Bridgewater State came into the game 
with a 9-2-2 record. They were a strong 


team with a tough defense. 


In the first half Bridgewater was con- 
stantly on the offensive and it was rare 
when St. Michael’s wasn’t playing defense. 


Photo by Jill Jesso 


Stacie Arnold goes on the attack. 


Bridgewater’s constant pressure paid off 17 


minutes into the first half when Andrea 


Erickson scored. At halftime St. Michael’s 
was down 1-0. 

Bridgewater started the second half off 
with a bang. They scored their second goal 
1:49 into the half on a break away by Kath- 
leen Carney on an assist by Andrea Erickson. 

After that the knights were like a team 
possessed. They applied offensive pressure 
for most of the half but couldn’t put the ball 


into the net. They had 15 second half shots 
to only four for Bridgewater. 


St. Michael’s goalie Jean Harbeck ended 
with 11 saves while Bridgewater goalie 


Kathleen Sullivan had nine saves. 


The purple knights will lose five players 
to graduation: Porter, Karen Geriak, Trisha 
Tobin, Marie Lane and Kathy Schiavi. 





DiMasi takes pride in dual responsibilities 


By Sherri Bult 
STAFF WRITER 


“Academic excellence” is 
what St. Michael’s is looking 
for this year, according to 
Associate Housing Director 
Lou UiMasi. Because of the 
difficult entry requirements 
to the college established this 
year, there has been an in- 
creasing focus on studies. 

DiMasi has been working 
at the college for seven years 
and began the job of Associ- 
ate Housing Director last year. 


This job entails overseeing 
the preferred housing units 
and disciplinary actions ofthe 
entire campus. 

DiMasi said, “Alcohol is a 
major focal point this year.” 
In the dorms R.A.’s are work- 
ing with the floorsrather than 
policing them. Depending on 
the circumstances and the 
discretion of the R.A., those 
who violate the alcohol policy 
will meet with DiMasi and 
may be subject to further 
sanctions. 

DiMasi’s job doesn’t end 


in the disciplinary respect. 
Along with Associate Hous- 
ing Director, DiMasialso splits 
his time coaching. the Ice 
Knights. DiMasi sees this as 
a positive mix, each job com- 
plementing the other. “Most 
disciplinary cases are male, 
and a large percentage of these 
cases are athletes,” DiMasi 
said. . 

DiMasi summed up his 
combined responsibilities this 
way: “I don’t get paid to win 


games, I get paid to develop - | 


people.” 


